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fc/Item 1 



Title: . 

Staff Presentation: 



English as a Second Language: Its Scope, Role and^ 
Definition within California Community 'Col lege,? 

Allan Pe\erien, Administrator 
Rita Cepeda, Specialist 
'Program Evaluation and Approvals . 



Summary 

In January 1983, the Cali fornicTpostsecondary Education Commission (CPEC), 
produced a report entitled, "Promises to-Keep." Thi"S report focused on reme- V 
diation and addressed a number of 'relate*, issues including Englishes a Second 
Language. While acknowledging that ESL -jdid not fit entirely within the defi- 
nition of remedial course offering, Commission staff nevertheless identified •* 
ESL' as an area with significant implications for the future. t 

The CPEC report recommended that all segments of postsecondary education exam- 
ine no later'than January 15, 1984 "• 

^"the clientele, provision of services, and potential growth of 
English as a Second Language services as a preliminary step in 
the development of a coherent philosophy and practical strategy 
■to meet both current and future need." {" 

Staff is submitting this item as a status report. ^ 

This report is in response to the CPEC recommendation in "Promises to Keep" 
and represents the initial phase of our review of English as a Second. ' 
Language. 
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I., BACKGROUND -yV. ^ >_ . * 

. If is difficult to /inpoint wi th exactness the beginning of English as a 
-'Second Language (Es[) instruction in commmunity colleges; however, there is 
evidencfe that i.t began around 1945. This post-World War it expansion period 
Sr|tw -the growth of tie concept 'of community, colleges as the provider of 
educational "services to all adults in the community. . . \. .'•>.. 

■* ■ -* 

While, there were many%fforts to meet the needs of limited-English pr" ofMcienjt 
persons, eufricul urn adaptations developed sporadically, and independently from 
college. to college. It was not^until the 1960's and. early 1970 '.s that ESL 
began to emerge as we know it foday. ESJ- now exists in various levels of ' 
detail and sophistication.- However, the role of. ESL, its place, function afid 
" future. within educational policy is. stil V'un certain and fragmented. This is 
dlie- in part to mi sunderstandi ngs 'concerning termi nology and the Tack of 
uniformity in course classification statewide. While some of these problems 
are "not unique to ESL as a discipline, they are important at, present when the 
community college role and mission are being re-examined, and while 
retrenchment, deletions, and cutbacks are taking, place. 

■ A review af several key legislative mandates provides another avenue -for trac- 
ing the development of ESL courses in community colleges. The following bills 
. laid- the background for what later constituted- legislative authority for ESL 
offerings in community colleges: Y, " 

1977 AB 459 (Chapter 915, Statutes of 1977 - Montoya)— dstabli shed the 
fi'rst di sti net authority in the Education Code differentiating cred- 

. it from non-credit courses, thereby 'ajjow.ing for the classification 
and state support of courses, including ESL which did ,nof. directly, 
apply to * the AA degree. . 

1978 ~SB 154 (Chapter 292, Statutes of 1978 - RoddaH- Further confirmed 
' the difference between credit and non-credit and' set forth 

conditions for the receipt of state funds in.1978-79. SB 154 
stipulated that only certain non-credit cour'se offerings could 
benefit from state suppdrt.. For the first tirne^ Education Code 
language authorized state support for: 

"...courses in elementary and secondary basic skills, a 
class in English for foreigners, a course in citizenship, 
a Course in a trade or industrial subject, including 
apprenticeship classes as they are. defined by the 
Chancellor's Office, a special course for handicapped 
----- adults." . • 



1979 AB 8 (Chapter 282, Statutes of 197§ - Greene)— was the major funding 
.measure for 1979-80 and r980-81. This bill required, among other 
thing's, -that the Chancellor's Office conduct a study of credit/non- 
. credit offerings and that it reepmmend 'speci fic criteria for classi- 
fying these courses. 
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One of the ;sp"ectf i c concerns of AB^8 was the delineation of function 
. between Sjtt^unity colleges and adult schools* _Tb^ 5 xoncern was re- 
solved b^pthgl establishment of mutual agreemeg||pf responsibility 
regarding jiori-credi t classes and programs to l^^ffered by either 
the^ community college or the aduVjr school LEC ^Sections 8530-8537 J 

19W . AB 1&26 (Chapter 103; Statutes of i/ai - Hughesl^added section 
84wjt^to the Education Code. This^establi shed nine specific. 
rv<5nQredi t courses eligible*fof state funding- English as a Second ^ 

* < Language was identified as- one of the distinct areas to receive •' \ •'. 

state support. ^ // ^ V -,v • \ : 

While legislative ma ndate s a t tenrp t?^ tOs keep p# ce with the changing needs* of 
the population, theiV we re . o the r f p r ce $ which e began to forge components of ah^j : - 
educational policy on ESL. -IP ^.Pf ^ s si . gi na 1 organizations such' as CATESOU (Calir 
fornia Association of T^acl^r^.vof^nillish to Speakers r of Other Language^, -■'.} 
CATE (California Associatipn^.of teachers of. English), iECCTYC (English Council v 
o'f California Two-Year Colleges), and CCCESL (Consortium }for Community l^lleg^j 
English as a Second Language) all have adopted statements sypportive )lfrjZSi*'^k. 
and cognizant of the integral role of ESL wi thin' the qpfliprehensive comi^njty 
college curriculum. - • • ■■■ W'-' S ' 

a - * ' 1 * ' '('•" .'. 

% • . • 

TI . RFCCMT-ROtf - OF TH£ CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION' \ y 

In January 1983, CPEC produced an extensive report entitled ''PromistTs; to 
Keep." This report centered on the cemediation needs of students enrolled in 
postsecondary education. The report addressed a number 'of related issues 
including til. While'acknqwledgi ng that ESL did not fit nearly into-the. 'defi- 
nition of Remediation, theYeport recognized/ nevertheless, that ESL instruc- 
tion had,, come to play a promi nent role in the postsecondary education curricu- 
lum of all public colleges and universities. ^ y 

; • ■ ^ * . ■ <;','■■* 

RepQrt Findings ( : ' - . 

The CPEC s.tu^foljnd ESL 6oifrs$s irt eV&jy s^gr^jii of ^^tseCj&indary educa- 
tion; the Univer&j^ of -Califorr^a; system, th^^ate funiv^rsity and the 
« Community Colleges. Seven* of the^eight undeV4ra % duate Wmpuses of the 
University offered ESL courses in* 1^1-82^,^ courses of-, 

fered were expected to grow due to mcreajse^ need and^better student as- 
sessment procedures. Most of the JUn1ve|^^ at )the lower 

division level. Some were offered for^^Ve^dtyisip'o^credlt. 

* , ■ f / ' . /■/' 

& y. J*. ■ 

\ All the State^Universities offered sdrfie itir€ <^ £$l instruction.* EigK- 
\ teen of the nineteen c^nfffuses offered E$t cit^tHe^ lower division level. 
•However, one campus offered on^t^ird of ^^tourses at the upper divi- 
sion level. In addition, 89 percent of^tji^tSL courses at the CSU were 
offered f<?r Credit. . ^ A 

c < * .■ < 

Ninety-one of the 107 community colleges offered ESL courses. It is es- / 
timated that 35/ percent these courses wfere offered for credit while 65 
percent werje offered for non-credit. Table A below provides an inter^eg^; 

> ) V i 
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if mental comparison of the growth^of ESL during a ( recent 3 year: per liod,/ .> 



''f. . ) \ ../ >■ ' , ' TABLE A . / ' -v.,,', • 
• - ^ English as a Second Language Enrollment Figures* ^ 

^;Y/I\ ' . • : ; : \ \ ,/. ' . • 




■ • :/■: 1 ' 

•: .1 • • • . 
• 1 • V ... 

; -i ? ' 1 .. 


1478-79. 

• _ •* ■ • ■ s _ 


^1979-80 


1980-81 


\:;; .-i ,• . - 

V 1 University of California •,: ; 


**(N=5) 
1,500 


(N=6> 
2,033 

►• . »• 


•• (N=7) ^ \-'/ 

2,4.31 ,;|. 

(+62. m i • • 


1 ■ — . > 

|5tate University • 

• j . . ^ . 


(N=12) ■ 
3,421 


(N=15) 
|;474 V 

. V ■ ' v ''I 


-; V " 1 .. 

: (N»18) | 

6^390 -. f 
• (+86 .8%) f V • 

■ •:/;, .. . i •. 


•"V/. I - : 

(Community Colleges 

1 • ' 
' 1 


(N=86) 

. 33,768 


tM=89). * 
■ 43,817 


(U=91). | 
56,934 I 
(+77.51) | 



P ° . I *The enrollmen-t figures provided represent total ^nroy^nt which , is. a 
\- [ dupl fcated seat count.* For example, one student ^i 11 be counted twice if 
j. he/she enrolled in two different ESL courses. ; ^ 
j ■ | **N=nUmber of colleges sampled t # . . . , ( 

(Source: CPEC -Promises to Keep pp. 44, 66 -and 89. 




Tabic A leaves.no doubt as to the significant growth of ESL courses i-o all 
segments and provides an impressive illustration of the high degree of. . 
community college involvement in ESc in comparison to the other two segments.. 

The CPEC report made seventeen recommendations in all areas of remedia- 
tion, some of whieh applied in ter^segmen tally. Regarding ESL, ' however, 
the report made a specific recommendation which follows: 

"That the University of California, the Calif Ofrnj a State Uni-' 
versity, the Chancellor ol the California Commuriity Collegts^ 
and the State. Board of Education .examine-by no later than Janu- 
ary 15, 1984;. the clientele, proviiieii /l of services, and poten- 
tial growth, of Engl.i sh (as a SecxsmMlanguage services, as a p.»*e- 
Jirni nary step in trie development of a coherent philosopjiyf and 
practical strategy to meet both' current and future neigd,"' ' 
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■ In response to the CPEG recommeTidatipn, Sections, III through Y v^;' this'v 
report discuss the existing an^growing need for ESL, the sp.^ |JliN^ 

. terminology evolving in ttris field, and the many curriculum v , [ 

developed statewide. # In addition, staff has conducted a telephone survey • i 

- and gathered enrollment data from the top 20 providers of, ESL. These 20 
colleges represent' 90% of the total- ESL fcourse offerings statewide. 
Table B beloW demonstrates the drantatic increase in ESL enrollment since/ 
the CPE C reporter 1980-81 . ' CPEC reported the total vESL enrollment for: 
91 colleges at 58,934.; an increase or 77:S%/ between 1978 and 1981. " The • 
data gathered by' our agency; shows a continued increase. Chancel lor 1 s 

* Office data indi catena dramatic, surge in enrollments during 1981-82 ; 
(155,320) and drop in 1982-83, (,1 38 ; 448 ) . l > $hi s de cr ea se is due to budget : d 

' cutbacks n which impacted 'all educational arieas during. th 4 e 1982-83 acaderpic 
year: Nevertheless, the increase ijs substantial. : 'V'C* ■ '■ 




TABLE. B 

Total ESL 'Enrollments in Colleges- 
With the. Largest Programs . 



Credi t & ^opcr ed i t[ 
1982-83 ' 



CoVlege 



Credi t & Noncredi t 
1981-82 • 



Butte 

DeAnza 

Glen dale* 

\\ Indian Valley" 
I r 

| Imperial Valley 

!' v 

| Long Beach 

| Los Angeles City 
\ ' 

I Harin i 

\f ( , ' 

| Mira Costa 

I " 
| Modesto 

§ I 

|. Mt. San Antonio 

| Morth Orange County 

,1 '■ . • 

| Pasadena City 

\ I 

| San Oiego Adult Ed. 

I . . ■ " ' 
(/San Francisco Centers 

I 

| 'Santa Ana 
. I 

| Santa Barbara 

" I - 
| Santa Monica 

k| Santa Rosa 

t. 1 

, J Southwestern 



r 



846 

3,679 

11,155 
a 

793 
1,890 
1,610 
1,978 
4,152 
1,384 
1,778 
' 639 
11,500 
6,293 
22,076 
44,605 
29., 034 
6,493 
/ 3,561 
720 

i j 

'■' 1,134 



— V/* 



I Total Enrollment*, 



155.320 



984 
3,195 
10,385 
84.3 
•1,890 • 
'1,448 
" 1,946 
; 4,584 
1,570 
1,846 
882 
11,750 
4,798 
17,030 
.45,516 < 
19,924 
1,804 
3,209 
*744 * 
1,100 • 



138.448 



— V t 4 ^ 

*Note: These figures represent duplicated enrollment counts. 
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\ III, CURRENT ANJ) PROJECTED * NEEDS FOR ESL ! .-• •• J ; / c • 

* ■ • "•. • • x ■ . ' : ;; .".v '-. ,/\ • ' .. ' v ; • 

A ' There are no di recManguage ceosus data presently collectedly community 
col lege s ; aiid therefore- nd dvrecx means to ascertain the number of . 
L i mi ted-ths y s h P r of i ci ent ( LEP ) Students en rdl ted . There ar e , however , 
s ome ; i nd i reCt mea sures of need . for exampl e , the. State Department of f , 
•^^Educatibn is required by Federal taw to conduct an apnual language cWsus 
4 V 1 of Limited-English Proficient students (LEP) at the K-12 levels. Based. 
t H dbv ttje K-12 count «ftne Q,stima\e5 may be made regarding: the Ifl-and-over 
'.population group. Ac co r d i hg to the ; De pa rtmept the re were 457,542 LEP 

students enrolled in Cali-f.ornia public school r in 1983.. This figure 
■■■ represents an increase of 26,099 (-six percent) over the 1982 figure of 
J , 431, 4'43. .Language minorTty. background students (LEP and Fluent English 
r ^ proficient (FEP ) ) now constitute 22.6 percent, of the total pupil 

" * ' enrol lment in Cal i fornia. It is projected that by 1985, LEP students 
will number 525,000 (See Ta,ble Ch - ~ 



It has been estimated by the Department that fop every two to tfircee LEP 
' children^ t^ere /|||bne LEP adult.; Given this ratio, California may hav< 
• "anywhere from 152*500 to 228,700 LEP adults in treed of ESL instruction. 

V • • A' ' ^ - ' - 

B. Vocational Education Requirements </ ' A. % 

Compliance with tbe Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482), 



is an additional factor which/needs to c be considered i> project! ng^ture^^^ 
need*- for ESL programs and. courses. The Vocational Education AineTWWits *BP! 
specify that vocational education should be \accessible to individuals, of 
all ages in all communities. Priority^ is placed on providing special as- 3 
sistance to persons for whom the need is most acute—the handicapped, 
di sadvantagedy and the limited English proficient. 

''•>''' • ) ' 1 • ~ . • ; " : ■ 

Refugee Popula tion . * ■;■ ^ .... 

- a ' *" 1 

fhe large influx of Southeast Asian and other refugees into California % * .. 
constitutes another indication of neid. The National Office of Refugee 
Resettlement estimates that 34 percent of all refugees, entering the Uni- 
ted States settle in California. This figure does not account for secon; 
dary migf-ation of refugees whro come to California after their initial ' 
stay in- other states. After adjusting for secondary migration, Califor- 
nia has approximatel^40 percent of. the United States Indochinese refugee 
population. f v ^ 

During the 1982-33 academic year* there were approximately 29,000 Indochi- 
nese refugees attending California community colleges. 1 The most heavily 
impacted colleges continue to be thosesi£ Los Angeles, Ocange, $ffh Diego, 
Santa Clara and San Francisco Bay Area. yThere is some recent evidence 



California Community Colleges .Chancellor' s Of fic^ (Analytical Studies JJn It) 
? Impact of Indochinese Refugees — March 1982. 

4— .. • • * 
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: . •' TABLE c . ' ; , • >> 

... • " : ; . '. . ' . "X 
Limited English Proficient Students 

•in California Public Schools 



505.000 



10/ 

4 

=> 
W 

Z 
UJ 

o 

O 
CC 

a 

x 

w 

—I 

a 
z 

UJ 

Q 
UJ 




475.000- 
450.000 

425,000 

4bo;ooo- 

375,000 
350.000 
325.000 
300.000 
27.5.000 

aso.docv 

225.000 
2DO.000 
.17^.000 







- 525,000' (est.) \ 

* : ^ / 




N 


> 


490,000 (est.) / 
; 457.542 J i /-V 

^431.443 (d) 
/♦15% 








/ 376.794 
r / »16% 1 

i ; : 




. 290.082 

♦24% 

233.520/ 
/ 

♦24%/^ 


1 < a >A < >2BS 

/ \-20% / 
/ \ /*24% 

f "V 233.444 (b) 


.427 tO 




* 168.15$ 


) 

I . . 







1972 73 74 75 76 77* 78 79 80 81 82 83 85 
YEAR 



Soured: California State' Department of Education/Off ice of Bilingual 
/ 1 Bipltural Education. DATA/BICAL Report #83 r 2 r . 4 • 



Notes: 



a x ) Local c^Wsus options (1972-76) reported "Language 

Domin^pce" . < < 

b) ~ Fall 19-77 ~ * AB 1329/76, statewide report, of "most . 

comfortable" language using SD0AI. 
-c} - Spring 1979, 1980 & 1981 — AB 3470/78, English 'oral 

prdfiGlency (LESj/NES). 

d) Spring 1982+ — AB 507/80, Engli sh .prof ici ency 
assessments (LEP). ' # 

e) There was no census in 1974 or 1978. - 
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that/many refugeesUre moving to suburban and \rural areas; consequently, 
the need for ESL may beguvto be felt in colleges nDt tradi tionfclly 
associated wi th large* numbers of latfguage'Tm non't^ students, 

°* ' Department of Financ e Demo graphic Projections \ 

Population fcensus data and demographic projections, based on the 1980 cen- 
sus are additional indicators .of projected in crea^d demand for ESL in 
4 this State. According^ the Department- of Finance\Demographic Research v 
Unit, the the population of California may* be 'broker! down as follows: 



^Ra cial /Ethn ic Background ° ~ Percentage of Total Population 

' . ~ i I- ■, ■ 

White Non-Hispanic „ ■ ^ 66.6 

Hispanic * * v ■ -. .19.2 ' % • 

Black Non-Hispanic 7.5 # 

7 : / V 

/, . Asian and Other Non-Jii spanics <■ . ' : 6.7 

1 ' ^ ^ ^ ~~~ 

!t6tal - " - * 100.0 




In the data above, Hi spanics^and their particular portion of the Califor- 
nia population, are differentiated from other groups in order tp avoid a 
Hispanic double-count. This is necessary because Hispanics may also fall 
in any of the. other racial groups. A second reason for focus on Hi span- 
tcs is that 7317 percent of all LEP children in California public schools 
come .from Spanish-speaking backgrounds.^ ^ 

There have been otltev projections.mac^eVy demographic* Research firms sucfn 
as 4 the Center for Continuing Study of tlte-Cal iftfrnia Econofny in Palo Al- 
to California, which make the following estimates concerning the change, 
in the ethnic minority compositions for this State: / / 



^Source: California State Department of Education, Office of Bilinguc 
Bicultural Education. DATA/BICAL Report #83-2. - 



> 



'Year 



CALIFORNIA ETHNIC MINORITY PROJECTIONS 



Percent of Ethnic " "| Percent comprised ] 
Minority Population | • by Hispanics | 



White Population 



\1 988 



34% 



20% 



66% 



40%, 



.24% 



60% 



200( 



2010 



2030 



>4/6%- 



52% 



60% 



30% 



33% 



39% 



I 
I 

I. 

._L 



54% 



48% 



40%' 



IV. ESL PROGRAMsXaND COURS ES AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 



The following portVon of this report described the characteristics of exis^ 
programs and the teaching* an/i- administrative practices found in ESL courses 
and programs- statewide. 



ng 



A. Definition of Terms ( 

1. English as a Second Language (ESL) - refers to the teaching of 
• Engjish to persons fohose primary language is not English?; 

V ' v 

2. Vocational EjT£ljsh a_s' a^ Second Language (VE'SL) - English which 
teaches occupational lexicon, job-finding skills,. and on-the-job 
communication related to a particular vocational area. 



Pre-vocational English as a Second Language - prepares adults 
for employment by teaching listening, speaking, readJ-ng and . 
writing English skil ls\ directly related to t'he worffd of work. 
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.3. ; Adult Basic Education/Engli sh as a^ Second La nuage (ABE/ESL) - Pre- 
pares ad iflts for the high school diplopia or, for enrollment in col-' ; 
# .lege level' wo^k by teaching speaking/ reading, and writing, Engl i sh v 
■ : skills. t . ' 

4 . . Credit ESL -." refers* to tho se cour se s oV^pr og rams whi c h tea c h En gYi sh.. 
to persons whose prirpa.ry language is not English and which meet the 
criteria for credit courses established in Title 5 r Section 55002(a} : 
(1-8). .Courses may .be fur ther; designated for credit which are: 



♦ » 



a) AA-Appropriate - counting only toward the Associate of 
Arts degree;. 



or .-• . . : • .. (V 

. ■ ■ i. :.v^ • ■ /- 

b) BA-Apprqpriate - trans fering to four-year collegers ei ther 
as an elective credit or as - the equivalent of a BA level' ' 
course. 

5. Nonrcrefli t E SL - refers to- those. courses. which teach English to per- 
sons whose primary language Ms not English _and which meet'the crv-i, 
I tenV'fbr non-credi t -courses established in Title 5, Section 
55002(b) (1-4) a.nd £.C: Sfectkn 84641. - J 

; . ■ - J r\ ' ' v »■ . ■' 

{ fc ■ • ■■■■ 

v , . ' N d-credi t-Zero credit ESL Courses - refers to ESL courses mq£t 
7 often taught un^er /the community services or Adult Basic Edy£a J 
tjon program. JAs their title indicates/- thejs'e coursej^c^TO-t, 
• \ receive a?ny type of col lege -credi t. - t '\ 

Findings pf Recent CCCESL Survey of ESL Courses . * \ 

■ \ t ■ ■ ~ [■-■•- ' 

During August, 1983 Tfr^ Consortium for Community College English as a 
Second Language (CCCESL) conducted a survey of a stratified sample of ' 
eighteen colmmunity colleges which offered ESL courses. Some of its* tffgh'- . 
lights are -as follows: - „ ; 

o Approximately, 35? of all ESL offerings are in the credit area 
while 65% are classified as. nbn-credtt. . . s « .,■'<■ 

■ ' * - >• 

o Non-credit ESL sections were almost twice as large as their* v 
crjedit counterparts (55 $|Udents* compared ' td 36 students res- v* 

pectively). / ' 

• < 

o^ Most j ESL programs averaged 24* units,. These programs Were of- 
* fered to students mo£t of whom intended to mainstream into the c > 
academic or vocational programs; or to students concurrently ■ * 
enrolled in r$<gu#ar college' programs. " ' 1^ 

o Seventy-eight percent of the colleges indicated that their ESL *' 
courses were not open entry/open exi t, indicating the existence v 
of specific expectations and/measurable ^accQuntabi;lttyr f \ 
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fli nety-thr££ aercent of the colleges in this survey indicated 
the use of amendatory placement telt to ascertain the v appro- 
priate ESL level for e^ch student. 

, . , *. s ' . * # 

ESL courses were t'aught either as separate language skills or 
combined ""speaking, listeoirjg, writing and readingvskills. No 
clear preference for one methodology ovejr another could be evi- 
denced by survey results. 

Seventy-five percent o^sthe ESL programs offered do not have afn 
\/ s ESL course which is equivalent to freshman composition. £ighty 

percent of the ESL composition is presently offered at the pre- 
freshman lev^el. 

o Sixty-seven percent of the colleges surveyed had articulated fr 
. their ESL courses for transfer .wi th four-year , institutions. An 
average of/nine ESL. units were, transferable as electives. 
These classes were listed as high-intermediate or advanced lev- 
el ESL. 

o The majority of ESL classes were classified as being transfer- 
able* (47%) or remedial (382). Remaining ESL classifications ' 
ranged from vocational and personal development to community 
services. 

o A question/Dn staffing qualifications of those teaching ESL 

courses found that the majority of instructors. possessed JiAs or 
PhDs in ESL, English Linguistics, and Foreign Language. In ad- 
dition, some of the instructors also possessed a TESOL (Teach- 
ers of English to Speakers of Other Languages) ^Certificate. 

4 o Twice as many ESL instructors were part-time^ as full- time. 

This finding has direct implication for future funding and sur- 
vival of ESL courses. s 

It may be inferred from the CCCESL survey that ESL courses and programs 
are well organized along a continuum which is subject to evaluation 
through measurable objectives. ESL has distinct assessment tools with 
quantifiable criteria for exit and entry into the Freshman English level 
cour$es. ESL courses generally have been well articulated and some are 
transferable to four-year institutions. While most staff is part-time, 
these faculty have high levels of educational preparation and 
specialization in the area. 



V. flodel ESL Programs ^ 

For the purpose of this report, staff selected three programs which ate exem- 
plary not only, because of their innovative curriculum practices but also be- 
cause of the, size, location and type of population served. Following is a 
brief description of the characteristics of each program. (The Appendix 
provides additional details.) 
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The Santa Ana College ESL Program 

This, is a large college offering both credit and non-credit ESL. The 
college serves Approximately 7000 E§L students per year and there is con-^ 
tinuous articulation between the credit and non-credit program. Students 
afe assessed to 1 determine placement into programs. 

* • ^ - ' 

The ldWest level courseo's noncredit and is entitled "Preparation for 
ESL." This course is designed for pre-1 Iterate adtllts or students who 
are not familiar with American orthography. Only advanced ESL courses 
are offered for credit and three of these ^courses (American English II, 
III and IV) are transferable to^t^UCs and CSUs as electives. 

Through a special ly -funded Refugee Project the Santa Ana ppigrams have 
also designed a unique feature fop Indochinese refugees which includes 
survival English, vocational learning, work experience and employment 
services. 

The Long Beach City College Pro-am 

The Long Beach program is also a large program with a refugee student 
component. However, it differs from Santa, Ana in that it does not have a 
non-credit component. Instead, the. college offers "zero-unit" and no- 
credit courses which are funded under the Adult Basic Education Program. 
Long Beach also, has a very special distinction in that their ESL program 
a^tni&tration. structure evolved into a separate department under the 
Language" Arts Division. ESL therefore shares equal status with the En- 
glish and Foreign Language Departments. 

The Credit Program at LBCC is made up of intermediate and advanced level ] 
courses, but the majority of the credit offered is only AA-degree appro- 
priate. There are only two v courses--ESL 33A and.B--wfiich are transfer- 
able to the UC and CSU and both these courses fulfill the requirement for 
English 1A or Freshmen English Composition. 

The refugee program is similar to the Sanrta AnJl Program and offers Voca- 
tional English as a Second Language (VESLj along with support systems and 

■""*' 'f * ~~ 

The Santa Monica ESL Program 

Santa Monica 1s representative of a smaller college which combines both 
credit and non-credit ESL program. The college serves about 2,000 stu- 
dents per year. The Santa Monica College ESL program is part of the En- 
glish Department. 

The language assessment processes at Santa Jlonica College are very de- 
tailed and structured and the EjSL credit program sequence parallels the 
regular English course sequences. For example, English Bl parallels ESL 
U--both these courses teach basic English writing skills for students 
who test two. levels below English 1A. The ESL Reading and Composition 
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parallels English Reading and Composition I, wlfich is the Freshmen En- * 
glish l^vel course. Santa Monica also offers Vocational English as a 
Second Language course to prepare students for the world of work and for 
participation in the regular -credi t vocational course offerings, at the 
college. , - 

ESL curriculum innovations have made community colleges^the only source of 
education and training in many communities. The progr^is accommodate a wide 
range of needs from non-literate adults to immigrants |nd refugees with 
advanced degrees. ESL programs have brought^ together Icademic and vocational 
education faculty in team efforts designed to provide/language instruction 
which correlates with an occupational skill, Although there is some r 
unevenness in the E<SL effort statewide, several California community colleges 
are. recognized leaders national ly because of their innovative, and effective 
approaches to the needs of its limited-English proficient students. 

Conclusions / 

» . - . I' 

While the purpose of this report is to provide background and information on 

the status of ESL, it is clearly evident that additional work needs to be dohe 

in order to^cil i tate future planning. Some of the areas in need of future' 
v/ork include: 

o, Uniform course clasVffttru-tiQn for. ESL courses, both credit and 
, noncredi t; * ' \ 

o Determination of ADA generated by ESL course offerings; 

o Determination of actual demand for ESL since enrollment figures only 
report the "supply" side; | 

o Development of a framework for future policy. 

• 0 

Sr 

Staff will continue to address these areas and to slek direct' field input in 
preparation for a future presentation to the Board. , ( . . 
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Santa Monica'College ESL.Prograi^ 
Director: Dr.' Dayle J^artnett 



1. # of Students 

2. J of Instructional 
hours per week 

3. # of sec ions 

4. # of courses on file 

5. # of instructors 

Full-Time" 2 



Part-Time . 25 



Credit 



Credit 



840 



Credit 78 
'Credit _ 24 
Credit 



8 



X 



Credit 12 



Adult 980 



Adult 133 



Adult 
Adult 



Adult 



AduT 



28 



20 



.2) 



Courses 



Credit 



ESL 11 - multi-skill basic ESL 

ESL 14 - pronunciation and spelling 

ESL 15 - oral communication 

ESL 1 6A - the article 

ES L I6B - the tense-aspect system 

ESL 21 r essay 

ESL 23 - reaching 

ESL I - research paper 



Adult 

ESL 901 - beginning, mult^-skill ESL 
ESL 902 ^beginning , multi-skill ESL 
ESL ^3- intermediate, multi-skill ESIj 

ESL 904\-intermediate, multi-skill ESL 

1 ■ /ff 

ESL 905-advanced f multi-skill ESL 7 

ESL 906-advanced, multi-Skill ESL 

ESL 920, 930, 940 - English for special 

purposes (conversation, writing wor 
shop, grammar, reading, vocabular 
and idioms, VESL, pronunciation, 
newspaper, elderly, housekeepers, 
parents, and TOEFL preparation). 



Placement Procedure 
L TASK English Placement Test A ESL I - Uth gijade and above reading level 

Cin class - advanced STEL & B ESL 21 - 8-lC'th grade reading level 
an essay) * : 

C £SL 11 - below 8th grade reading level 

2. Beginning Structure Tests -English language (STEL) by Jeariette Best and Donna 

Ilyin, Newbury House, 1976, is used to place studeirts inthe Adult ESL Program 

The ESL Program is part tffthe SMC English Department. Other ar^s in the 
English Department are.the following: composition, literature, remedial, journalism 
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ESL 1, Reading and Composition l 
(?) 

• Prerequisite; Ena\lsh 2/ or ESL 21 
wiihQQtqdecfBorhighttor 
English pktement res/ Broup A 

This introduaory course in rhetoric 
emphasizes clear, effective written 
composition and preparation of the 
research paper, 



ESL II, English (6) 

• Piaequisht QigJish plocerrieii 
jiestCroupCandappropriaie 
score on*ie d/agnosric essay, 
This is a multi-skill course designed for 
ESL students at a low intermediate level 
The language skills in this course include 
reading, writing, listening, speaking, 
grammar and vocabulary, with special 
emphasis on developing paragraphs. The 
grammar points will be practtcea in 
writing assignments which will be 
coordinated with grammatical patterns. 



ESL 14, Pronunciation and 
Spelling (2) 

• fterequlsteNorie. 

This course is an overview of the sound 
system of English, with practice offered in 
class and the language laboratory, It also 
outlines the English spelling system, 
consisting of sound and symbol 
correlations (phonics) and spelling rules, 
with extensive opportunities^ practice. 



ESL is, Oral Communication (2) 
• Prercguisjfe:/Vone 

Designed to help students whose first 
language is not English to understand and 
speak English more clearly and fluently, 
ttis course will cover listening, problem 
solving, public speajemg and reading 
scenes from plays, 



ESL 16A, The Article (1) 
• Prere^u/sMp None. * 

This eight-week course is intended to 
assist ESL students who have particular 
difficulties using articles in the English 
language* , 



ESL 16B, The verb Tense system 
(i) 

• Prerequisite Hone, 

This eight-week course concentrated on 
teaching students how to use verb tenses 
accurately, 



ESL 21, English Fundamentals^) 
• Ptaequlste English placement 

tefGraipB:ESL23 

recommended 

Required of all ESI midents who score 
in Group B on the English placement test, 
litis course consists of review and drills in 
the fundamentals of Erglijfi grammar, 
diction, punctuation, spelling and theme 
writing, in addition to remedial work in > 
reading. 



ESL 23; Intermediate Reading and 
Vocabulary (3) 

o Prerequisite: English 03 orEr\Qlish 
placemeni-tesf Group B 

This course is designed for students * 
with average skills wno wish to improve 
their ability to studylhd read in college. ' 
It concentrates on comprehension, 
vocabulary development, study skills and 
the improvement of rate and flexibility, 



ENGLISH 900-906, Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced ESL 

(01 

These are English classes for the adult 
whose language is other than English, 
They stress speaking, listening, reading, 
writing, grammar, pronunciation, and 
spelling. 



ENGLISH 921, English 
Fundamentals (0 Units) i * 
• Prerequisite- None 

The course consists of review and drill , 
in the fundamentals of English grammar, 
diction, punctuation, spelling, ind theme 
writing, in addition 1o remedial work in 
reading. 
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English Course Sequences 



REGULAR COURSES 



f , 



Electees 



ENGL 
80 


Reading 
Lab, 




ENGL 
83 


Basic R'eading 
ic Vocabulary 




Agl 


Intermediate 


23 


Reading & Voflb. 



English . 
Fundamentals 



C grade 



grade 



or better 



ENGL 
22 


Writing 
Lab. 


B grade 


or better^- 




ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE Q00-906 



Electivts 


ESL 


Pronunciation 1 


14 


J( Spelling ( 




ESL 


Oral 


15 


Communication 



ESL 
16 A 


The Use of 
{he Article 




ESL 
16 B 


Using Verb 
Tenses 



liSI. 


Btsic 


II 


English , 



ESL 


Reading 


✓ 23 


Vocab., Lutaning 



English 
Fundamentals 



B gradi or better 




KNca.su 




c 

LEVEL 



/ 



B 

LEVEL 



'A 
LEVEL 
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BOllD OF TIQBTIH 



V^RINTENDENT AND PRESIDENT 



BUSINESS 
Asst 



SINESS — 
, Supt, ■ L 



' information Hanagcnent , 
Dean 



Dei a 



■^Adm. Services 
* (Director 



Fiscal Services 



Purccuui 



Qbtrttloai 




lUlui 
Dim 


tor 





EDUCATION 
Asst. Supt. 



Planning 
Director 



PERSONNEL 
Asst. Supt 



. } 



Government Relations 
Asst. to Supt. 



Comm. Serv. * Cant. Ed. 
-J- Ado- Dean 



Grounds Supervisor 
Custodial Supervisor 



J| Construction Supervisor Instructional Services 
Mechanics Supervisor L De a n 



LRC 

Director 

i 

Library 
Director 



\ 



Occupational Education 
Dean 



H 



-H 



Personnel Commission 
Dirn'tor 

Ail lrmjt ivci Action * 
lifl it rr 



1'uMli Inf uramt ion 
Officer 



Kmeritus College 
Director 

KCRW 
Manager 



IMC 

Supervisor 

Evening 
Supervisors 
\ 

Campus Policy 
Chief 



Student Activities 
Dean 



1 L 



Studenc Services ] 
Dean 



r .Admission/Records - 



Bookstore 
Manager 



Health Office! 
C oordinator J 



Cafeteria 
nxir.r > , 


— — 1 

Manager 


* 









Counseling 




L ., 



Coordinator U I Co ordinator 



Registrar 

Ul f ire 
Supervisor 



Physical Education 
Asst. Dean 



Physical Education 
_ Athletics 

Hen 

Women 



Performing & Applied Arts 
Dean 

Auto 

Art , Graphics 
Business He alth Oct 

Cosmetology Technolog; 
Home Economics grades 
Music 
Th Arts ' 



Letters and Science 



Pean 

1 ■ 




Ben St 




Earth Sc 


ComiD 


Life Sc. 


English 


Math 




Phys Sc 


Soc St 



[Associated j 
I Students J 



iEOPNS 

(Co ordinator 



Health Occupations 
Director 
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ESL PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ^ 
SANTA AKJA COLLEGE ' 
' RANCHO SANTIAGO COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



Ranpho* Sant;i ago Community College Di'stnct of-fers an ex-tensive ESL program serving 
approximately 7000 students per year. This program combines credit, non-credit, 
an/ specially funded * p rog rams . * * 

There is on-going articulation and coor^l i nat i on. between the credit and non-credit 
areas in order to insure proper student placement into programs and to assist 
students in the t ran s i t i on "f rom non-credit to credit ESL. . 

CREDIT PROGRAM - " t „ 

There are four levels' of advanced ESL offered under the Humanities Division. 

Eng l i sh 0^0 - American English I: emphasizes speaking, pronunciation, 
\ vocabulary, reading, basic grammar and controlled composition. Fifty percent 
of the course is based on oral activities. 6 units. 

\ : Eng l i Sh 105 ~ American Eng 1 i sh ||: emphasizes grammar, paragraphing, readying 
' skills development, listening comprehension and oral communication skills^ 
6 un i t s . 

Engl i sh 107 ~ American English III: emphasizes sentence coordination and 
subordination: different types of paragraphs; speech skills for both academic 
and vocational settings; reading with an emphasis on paragraph attack skills; 
6 un i t s . 

* 

Engl i sh 109 " American English IV: a composition course emphasizing writing 
of paragraphs and summaries based on more complex grammatical structures. 
3 un i t s . - % 

4 

These courses are taught on a semester basis. 

English 105, 107, and 109 are accepted by the California State 'Un'i ve$s It ies 
and the University of Ca 1 i forn ia^as electives. 

NON-CREDIT PROGRAM 



There are seven levels of ESL O ffered under tJie^JlomH nu ing Education Division 
They are: 



BEGINNING ENGLISH 

0*40.00 PR^PARAT I QN^FOR ESL - designed specifically for pre- 1 i terates or 
situdents who are not familiar with American orthography. Emphasizes basic 
survival English with an introduction to the alphabet, and sound/symbol 
rel at ionshi ps . 
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^1.00 Beginning English I - ar\ introduction to Xhe most; basic ofal and 
written Engl i s^ cpmmun i cat ion ski 1 Us emphasizing b^sic survival -Epcplish 
and aspecr^ of American culture. V 

0^2. 00 Beg inning^ Engl i sh Z further's the student's ability to communi- 
cate at a basic^Jevel of English wi th"\emphas i s on simple written and oral 
directicpns and aspects of American culture. 

0^3.00 Beginning English' 3 ~ emphas izes' oral communication skills, vocab- 
ulary development, and basic English sentence structure with aspects of 
American culture. ^ 

0^6.00 Intermediate English I - further instruction in the ba.sic English 
skills of speaking,- listening, reading, and writing. Aspects of American 
culture related to community, social life, occupations and busihess are 
emphas i zed . ^ 

0^7.00 Intermediate English Z - expansion $f speaking, listeri>uig, reading 
and writing skills in English with an emphasis on i nter-personaT a/id cross- 
cultural commun i cat ion . 

0*48.00 intermediate English 3 ~ emphasizes basic composition, critical 
reading skills, and fluency in conversation with an introduction to formal 
grammar. , ^ 



\ 



060.00 Vocat ional ESL - a variety of courses which deal with vocationally 
specific English, safety rules, the culture of the specific occupational 
area, employer-employee relationships, following directions, clarification 
question's, etc. 1 > 

Non-Credit courses are offered on an open-entry/open exit basis. 

SPECIALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS 

Since June of 1978, the District <has had- a speciaHy funded Refugee Project. 
In the Jt>eg inning, the Project offered only classes in basic survival English. 
In the past three years, however, the program has grown to include vocational 
u ESL, vocational training, worj<-exper ience components, and employment services. 

r 



The Project currently offers: 




9 clashes in Rronunc iat ion 

7 classed in Adult Basic Education 

2 classes \n VESL < 

2 classes in\work-exper ience 

(Heal th Related Services 'and General Entry 
Level Employment with 10 worksites) 
1 class in English Through Typing 



ABE PROJECT 



. ./The District a llso. receives ABE- 306 monies to support the ABE-ESL program. 
This nfoney i s °used to provide 'counsel I ng ser^Icef7~^'assroom aides, and 
supplies and textbooks. s \ 
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LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE 
U Bernice H-.^ei^ 



/ 1/ English As A Second Language Statistics , 

a % , . * 

t Number of students,- 

P "ESL 

RAP ("Refugee .Assistance Program) 

Hours per week^ ^ 

Number of sections 

Number of courses , 
Semester 
Nine-week 

Seven-week (Refugee Assist. Pr,og.) 



Number 9^ instructors 
Ful 1-time 
P^r t-tirae 
Ful l 7 time 
Part-time 



ESL 
RAP 



1350 
400 

558 

i 

72 



6 
47 
19 



5 I fa 
57 

5 
11 



II. \Administrative Structure 

LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE 



President 



V.P. 




V.P. 




V.P. 




Business 




Ac ademic 




"Student 




Services 




Affairs 




Services 







Dean 
Academic 
Affairs 




Associate 
Dean 




Assbciate 
Dean 



Math 
Div^si or 



► 



P.E 
Division 



Social 
Sciences 
Division 



Creative 

Acts 
Division 



English 
Dept. Head 



Language 

Art£ 
Division 




Dean 
Occupational 
Education 





E5L „ 




foreign 






Dept. Head 




Language 


, \ 








Dept . Head 
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Associate 
De an ' 




Page 



III," ESI,, Prpgram Structure 



BASIC CORE PROGRAM 




Beginner level 



645 A Intermediate level 



Function in 
the Communi ty 



Graduation 

Vocational Course 
at the' Col lege 

CREDIT PROGRAM 



Credit Program 



146 
•147 

148 
149 
151 
152 
155 
156 



Intermediate 1 evel 

Vocational Courses 
Advanced level 



Academic Courses 

TRANSFER UNIT COURSES 



IV. 



33A 
*B 

English^ 



Academic Courses 
at LBCC 



Relationship with EngHsh Department 



California State College 
or 

University of California 



Non-native speakers dsjL English who do not pass the English exam 
required for matriculation liti the college, are referred to ESL. They 
are given the ESL Placement Te>st to determine class level assignment 
to'dn'ESL class. Upon successful completion of 33 A+B, with a grade 
• of A or B, the students are readyNfor classes in the English Department^. 
33B meets the English requirement far graduation from the college. 

• tL . . • * 

V. Uniqueness of Program % 

, The ESL program at LBCC is a dBpar ; tm^t -in the Language Arts 
Division. The department .head is cbord£natoK\of the ESL/ and RAP 
(Refugee Assistance Program). \k/ 



••After having been passed badk and forth between the Foreign Language 
and .English Departments', an enlightened administration granted ESL depart- 
ment.: startus. The large number of .uni-ts. of ADA ge'nerartred by: ESL was undoubtr 
edly a farfof in the d&cision.. Recognition by the administration of -the 
uniqu eness crf_th^ s,t udeirt 'population., Jits probl ems and concerns, and the 
spec i al i z e d Tral^ung^nac es s a r y for teaching ' ESL .were also important con- . " 
sideratldns. . ' .- ~V / . •. 



Zero uniir courses . — < 

No units are given v for 600 level courses which are considered basic 
education classes and receive some outside funding as such. The^cx^e^pf 

f-eiT'these clasy 



has a treaty with the Unified District permitting it^to_^of 
scs;. but only on the college campus. Thi^^fe^ however , a limited number ' 
of off -campus sites available to the college for ESL. * 

jfin e-we fek sessions 

■ ' .. .• . - 

Most ESL courses are offered for^9 weeks. Students who are not doing 
satisfactory work are thus able to repeat the cla*s before becoming frus- 
trated and dropping out. : The repetition after 9 weeks prpvides immediate' 
reinfo^cemenlr of course material already learned and re-presentation of 
tfie material not yet mastered. * ■ 

Since no new students are admitted after the third^week, even into 
open entry classes, the nine week sessions provide for mid-semester .entry 
of .new students into the program. , * 



Assessment 



All ESL tests are developed by the department: 

Placement Test: - All new students 
Standardized Final Test - 644-645 levels 
* Entry test for transfer unit? courses- 4 



Counseling • .. A 

Counseling is done by the instructors and a part-time counselor froi* 
the Adult Learning Center who routinely visits the 645 classes to explain* 
career, vocational and academic opticas o^jpen to students up6n successful 
completion of that levels 



Certificates 



A certificate erf completion is awarded to, all students who success- 



ful 3 y /complete 645 



Those who are dfitstanding students receive a certif- 
icate with a gold -"seal and the words! with ^distinction on it. These pertif 
i'cates "are intended to give- students! a sense of achievement and to emphasi 
that th^y have adequate communicativje skills' to function in the community 
should they choose not to enroll -in Ithe "higher level and more academic ESL 
classes. ^ - JjogcJ© CLEARINGHOUSE FOrv ^ 

* \ - — JUNIOR COLLEGES ■ ' < 

v %NIVEftSITY PV CALIFORNIA * - 
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